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SECOND STORY OF THE SEA. 
(Sce Companion July 24, page 49.) 


The tea-table was cleared away, the shutters 


were closed, a bright wood fire blazed on the | 


hearth, and Captain Albert, with his family, 
were seated around it. 

*“ Now, father,” said Edward, “tell us anoth- 
er story of the sea, if you please. How did 
you get your ship out of the ice?” 

“Tt was brought out without much exertion 
of mine,” said his father. “If you had been 
there, my son, you would have felt that all the 
power of man could have done little to relieve 
us. The ice gathered around us thicker and 
closer, the wind died away, and it was a dead, 
freezing calm. The ship did not move an inch, 
and the thoughts of my mind troubled me by 
continually bringing up an account I had read 
in my youth, of a vessel which had been caught 
in the ice near the south pole and all the crew 
frozen, where they stood on duty— 


‘To the cordage glued the sailor, 
And the steersman to the helm!’ 


“{ began to feel as if we had little prospect 
of escaping a similar fate, and looked about to 
s%e what part of the ship could be spared for 
fuel, in case of necessity. I[ also examined the 
provisions and water, and calculated how !ong 
they would last. My faithful crew were sensi- 
ble of the danger we were in, but uttered no 
compliint. The whales appeared to understand 
our helpless condition, and came around us, as 
if in mockery, dashing about the ice with their 
powerful flooks, and exulting, as it were, in 
showing us how much more they could do for 
themselves than we could. One of them even 
ventured to rub his monstrous sides against our 
ship. 

“In this melancholy situation, Robert (spo- 
ken of in our first story) was a valuable addi- 
tion to our ship’s company. He was a young 
main of bright natural talents, and possessed a 
yood share of wit and power of imitation. Be- 
side which, he had received an education much 
superior to that of sailors generally. He was 
a fine singer, and had a great share of good 
songs, so that he became the life of the whole 
ship. We had very little to do, and the men 
were very fond of sitting down on the berth- 
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deck, among the hammocks, with a lantern in 
the centre, to hear Robert give an account of 
himself and relate the wonderful adventures he 
had met with. 

“ After we had been some time in the help- 
less situation 1 have described, one morning, 
about day-break, I was awakened from a 
troubled sleep by the sound of a rushing wind, 
and starting up, I went on deck. A violent 
rain was falling, and the wind was rising at the 
same time, which is a very uncommon circum- 
stance. It blew in a direction to favor our es- 
cape; and think, my dear ones, what was my 
joy and thankfulness, when I saw the ice divid- 
ing before us, and leaving a broad, clear path 
as far as the eye could reach. The rain loos- 
ened the ice from the sails, and it fell on the 
deck in thin sheets; the sails filled, and we 
began to move rapidly toward home. Did I 
not tell you right, when I said Divine Provi- 
dence helped us out without much aid from 


“We had prepared to tow the schooner (to 
which Robert belonged) behind us, but consid- 
ering that she would check the speed of our 
ship, and feeling the necessity of making all 
possible haste to escape from the regions of 
ice, J put three of our most capable hands into 
her, with Robert, and directed them to follow 
my ship as near as they could. When we 
were in the open sea, it was a pleasure to look 
back and see the little craft clipping along 
through the waves, following on like a grey- 
hound in the chase, leaving ice and icebergs 
far behind. 

“Our voyage home was prosperous and 
pleasant. The remembrance of dangers and 
sufferings, made every blessing more thankfully 
acceptable, and I hope we all returned better 
and wiser men,” Ex1za Goopwin. 





A Promisr.—A promise should be given 
with caution, and kept with care. A promise 
should be made by the heart, and remembered 
by the head. A promise is the offspring of 
intention, and should be nurtured by recollec- 
tion. A promise should be the result of reflec- 
tion. A promise delayed is justice deferred. 
A promise neglected is an untruth told. A 





promise attended to is a debt settled. 








Narrative. 








AN INCIDENT IN THE WEST. 
“‘ Music hath charms to soothe the savage heart.” 


About a year since, a temperance man moved 
with his family from South Carolina to the 
West. The sparseness of the population, and 
the continual travel past his place, rendered it 
a necessary act of humanity in him, frequently 
to entertain travellers who could get no farther. 
Owing to the frequency of these calls, he re- 
solved to enlarge his house, and put up the 
usual sign. 

Soon after this, an election came on—the 
triumphant party felt that it was a wonderful 
victory, and some “ young bloods” of the ma- 
jority determined, in honor of it, to have a 
regular “ blow out.” Accordingly, mounted on 
their fine prairie horses, they started on a long 
ride. Every tavern was visited on their route, 
and the variety thus drunk produced a mixture 
which added greatly to the noise and boister- 
ousness of the company. In this condition, 
they came, about a dozen in number, to our 
quiet temperance tavern. The landlord and 
lady were absent; the eldest daughter, four- 
teen years of age, and five younger children 
were alone in the house. 

These gentlemen (for they considered them- 
selves as such,) called for liquor. 

“ We keep none,” was the modest reply of 
the young girl. 

“ What do you keep tavern for, then?” 

“ For the accommodation of travellers.” 

“Well, then, accommodate us with some- 
thing to drink.” 

“You will see, Sir, by the sign, that we keep 
a temperance tavern.” 

“ A temperance tavern:” (here the children 
clustered around their sister.) “Give me an 
axe and I'll cut down the sign.” 

“ You will find an axe at the wood pile, sir.” 

Here the party, each one with an oath, made 
a rush to the wood-pile, exclaiming, “ Down 
with the sign! down with the sign!” but the 
leader, in going out, discovered, in an adjoining 
room, a splendid piano and its accompaniments. 

“ Who makes that thing squeak,” said he. 

“J play, sometimes,” said she, in a quiet, 
modest manner, 

“You do! give us a tune.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” and taking the stool, while 
the children formed a circle close to her, she 
sung and played “'The Old Arm Chair.” Some 
of them had never heard a piano before ; others 
had not heard one for years. The tumult was 
soon hushed; the whip and spur gentlemen 
were drawn back from the wood-pile, and 
formed a circle outside the children. The lead- 
er again spoke. “Will you be so kind as to 
favor us with another song?” Another was 
played, and the little ones becoming re-assured, 
some of them joined their sweet voices with 
their sister’s. Song after song was sung and 
played. One would touch the sympathies of 
the strangers; another melt them in grief: one 
would arouse their patriotism; another their 
chivalry and benevolence, until, at length, 
ashamed to ask for more, they each made a 
low bow, thanked her, wishcd her a good after- 
noon, and left as quietly as if they had been to 
a funeral. 

Months after this occurrence. the father, in 
travelling, stopped at a village where a gentle- 
man accosted him—“ Are you Col, P——, of 
|: ? ” 


“T am.” 








“ Well, sir, I am spokesman of the party who 
so grossly insulted your innocent family, threat- 

















ening to cut down your sign, and speaking so 
rudely to your children. You have just cause 
to be very proud of your daughter, sir; her 
noble bearing and fearless courage were re- 
markable in one so young and gunprotected. 
Can you pardon me, sir?—I feel that I can 
never forgive myself.” 





Benevolence. 





ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
NO. V. 

I have been spending a few days with a friend 
who lives among the hills. To those who are 
accustomed to a city life, no change can be 
more delightful than one from the heat, dust 
and din by which they are there encompassed, 
to the breesy hill-top, whose shady trees, spark- 
ling brooks and wild romantic loveliness are a 
perfect contrast to all they find at home. Sol 
would most respectfully recommend to all who 
propose to leave the city, if they would obtain 
for themselves and children the greatest possi- 
ble amount of healthful, rational enjoyment, 
not to worry themselves for a month beforehand. 
with shopping and dress-making ; not to stow 
away in immense trunks quantities upon quan- 
tities of silks, laces, embroidery and jewelry ; 
not to torture their little darlings into artificial 
wringlets and barage dresses too elegant, and 
French slippers, too thin and tight to romp in, 
but instead, to take a supply of clean calico 
dresses, stout large boots or shoes, and gingham 
sun-bonnets, and go into some of the many 
green, out-of-the-way villages which lie nestled 
among our New-England hills—take board in 
some kind-hearted, substantial farmer’s family, 
and then laying aside all foolish notions about 
gentility and ceremony, drink new milk, eat the 
lightest of bread, the sweetest of butter, the 
largest of blackberries, and the freshest of 
eggs; stroll around, not by the road, but across 
the pastures, into the pine-woods, whose breath 
is fragrant with a perfume no Parisian distiller 
can ever equal, and sit down ona great stone, 
by the sparkling, dancing stream, whose face is 
checkered by the over-hanging bushes, and 
whose crystal purity shows you the pretty peb- 
bles at the bottom, lying there so cool, ina per- 
petual bathing-tub. True hydropathists they, 
yet they have no need of packing-blankets, or 
friction brushes, or German servants. To 
them, the glad, merry water comes free and 
fresh, and with coyish dimplings, and trem- 
blings just kisses them lovingly, and glances 
hastily away. Listen to that brook-song! sit 
there till your heart softens, and the hard crust 
of care, and vexation, and selfishness, melts 
away, and your spirit mingles freshly and har- 
moneously with that liquid melody. Sad 
thoughts may come to you—thoughts of a 
mother’s voice now silent, of brothers and sis- 
ters, whose merry songs were hushed long 
years ago, of sunny faces on which the dust is 
lying—loving eyes over which falls the lid so 
heavily, no earthly power can raise it; or sad- 
der yet, may come memories of days and 
months and years wasted in vanity and self-. 
gratification; of duties unperformed, of evil 
passions nourished, of all that delicate yet fear- 
ful web of wrong habits which so winds around 
and chains a soul, that escape seems utterly 
impossible, however it may long to free itself. 
Ah yes! that song of the bright waters, which 
have come sparkling on their way from far off’ 
up in the wild hills, and dark ravines, may be- 
sadly at variance with the voice et own 
soul, and may force upon you a painful convic-. 
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tion of your folly and guilt; yet nevertheless 
you will rise up a better man or woman; and 
that sweet pe nt of the waters shall linger 
in your soul, and go with you into the city’s 
din, a pure and fresh and strengthening influ- 
ence. Listen to it then—carry it home with 
you—listen to it while in the glittering draw- 
-room and in the crowded street, and you 
will be made better by it. It may perchance 
lead you by its winning lines to “the fountain 
of living waters,” and then your spirit shall be 
bathed in all pure and holy influences, and 
brought into sweet harmony with the music of 
nature, and the still sweeter music of the an- 
gelic hosts above. Who that sits beside such 
a stream can fail to recal the sweet strain of 
the gifted Scotch poet, who sung so mournfully, 
and so soon passed away ? 
“The Water: the Water! 
The joyous brook forme: 
That tuneth through the quiet night, 
Its ever living glee. 
The Water! the Water! 
That ever-bubbling spring, 
T loved, and looked in while a child, 
In deepest wondering — 
And asked it whence it came and went, 
And when its treasures would be spent. 
The Water: the Water! 
The mild and glassy wave, 
Upon whose broorny banks I’ve longed 
To find my silent grave. 
The Water! the Water! 
O bless’d to me thou art ; 
Thus sounding in life’s solitude, 
The music of my heart, 
And filling it, despite of sadness, 
With dreamings of departed gladness.” 
Aunt Fanny. 








Nurserp. 


ORIGINAL. 
REMINISCENCES OF MY CIIILD- 


HOOD.—NO. I. 

Dear, happy childhood—as I look back > 
thee, how many bright — rise up before 
me—what sunny little faces—what merry frol- 
ics—what an endless variety of pleasures, long 
forgotten, come thronging back upon my mem- 

! How vividly does my fancy paint, in 
colors even brighter than the reality, the thou- 
sand little adventures and enjoyments of my 
early days. Perhaps nothing occupied more of 
my childish attention, than my dear little kit- 
tens. Often they were my only companions, 
and engrossed much of the affection which 
would have been poured out upon any younger 
sister had I been so happy as to possess one, 
But my kittens were my darlings, and many, 
and many a long hour did I spend in watching 
their witchings with the grave old puss. I had 
the greatest variety of cats in succession, and 
of sh chasustons, and colors—soft glossy grey 
—jetty black—beautiful maltese, and once I 
remember a funny little yellow and white cat 
straying to our door, found an asylum with me. 
But, dear creatures, they are all gone. Some 

ished ignobly in deep waters—their death 
Peing somewhat hastened by the suspension of 
bricks to their innocent necks—yes unfortu- 
nately for me, my dear mother had a great 
aversion to my pets, and considered my passion 
for them a foolish weakness. Some of them 
ran away. Some were given away when the 
had arrived at years of discretion. Some died 
of disease, or old age—and some by accident. 

Among the last, 1 remember one in particu- 
lar, in which my heart was wholly bound up. 
I recollect perfectly when a young girl, who 
had been visiting my Aunt, brought into the 
room, a small bandbox carefully tied up, which 
she said contained a present for me. My eyes 
_ | with wonder and curiosity, and I 

ught the operation of opening the box would 
never come to an end. What could it be? 
Wonderful sounds came from within the box— 
sounds which I had never known bonnets, or 
caps, or the contents of common bandboxes to 
make. At last the cover was removed, and 
Oh, there, frightened and trembling, stood a 
neat beautiful kitten! It was snowy white, 
with soft blue 7 and a thick bushy tail, like 
& squirrel’s—and I thought I had never seen any 
thing so lovely; and T teed and kissed it 
over and over. As day after day passed by, 
and it became more frolicsome and bewitching, 

my affection for it increased rapidly, until J 











quite idolized it. But there came one sad morn- 
ing, when my kitty thoughtfully sat down in 
the yard, directly in the carriage path, with her 
| back toward the street. She was deaf, as they 
‘say white cats with blue eyes always are. My 
brother came driving rapidly into the yard, and 
not seeing poor pussy, drove directly over her. 
| Oh how my heart ached, when they told me 
{she was dead. My precious kitty, with whom 
| I had played so often; who followed me about, 
and purred so affectionately in my arms ; whose 
white fur [ had so often stroked; who sprang 
so quickly into my lap when I sat down; who 
mewed for me when I was gone, and bounded 
out so gladly to welcome me back ; dear-darling 
pussy. She was lying cold and stiff upon the 
grass, and they were going to carry her away 
from me forever. I sobbed, and cried as if my 
heart would break, and stealing away to the 
library sat down on a little writing-desk and 
leaning my head against the book-case, gave 
way toan agony of grief. I remember how 
my dear, kind brothers tried to comfort me, and 
put their arms around my neck, and begged me 
not to cry. But it was many days before I 
could speak of the darling kitten without tears 
—and a choking in my throat. Even now, I 
am not ashamed to say that I have a great af- 
fection for cats,—that I like to pat their heads, 
and listen to their quiet purring, and that as 
long as I live I mean to treat them with gentle- 
ness and care. Cousin Saute. 





Obituary. 
ORIGINAL. 
MELINDA B 

The many virtues of this young girl, seems 
to be of too interesting a nature to pass to the 
shades of oblivion, (whose only memory is its 
primeval dust) without being noticed. I would 
therefore in this sketch erect a monument to 
departed virtue ; and attempt a truthful delinea- 
tion of my young friend’scharacter. The first 
time I recollect of seeing Melinda, was in the 
Sabbath School. She was then perhaps ten 
years of age. Her pale face and sunken fea- 
tures, even then denoted a consumptive tenden- 
cy; and her mild blue eye, the index of her 
pure mind, was so harmoneously blended with 
her features, as to cause me to pronounce her 
“rather interesting.” Yet there was nothing 
very remarkable about Melinda, unless it was 
her affectionate regard for her Teacher ;—her 
respect for her classmates ;—or the manner in 
which she studiously avoided being excelled 
by them in her recitations. But she did not 
pride herself, nor boast of being a “ good schol- 
lar.” If she recited her lesson correctly ; or 
learned more verses in her Testament than was 
given out by her teacher ;—she felt it was no 
more than her reasonable service; and hers 
was a ready willing mind, to assist those’of her 
class-mates, who were less favored with native 
talent than herself; or who had not improved 
their time as she had in getting their lessons. 
About a —_ before Melinda’s death, her teach- 
er had told her class that the one who should 
be absent from their class, the least number of 
times should at the close of the year receive 
a prize. I did not know of this at the time, but 
I noticed Melinda was always there. 

Melinda was not only punctual in her class, 
but she was a very well behaved girl :—very 
unlike some of her rude companions. You 
might see her every Sabbath, as she walked up 





Y | the aisle of the church behind her mother, with 


her brother younger than herself, and seat them- 
selyes quietly in their neatly furnished pew. 
Melinda was always an attentive listener. She 
never gazed around the audience room, and 
perhaps to the singers, to see who was there,— 
what they wore, or to attract attention as some 
do—but gave strict attention to what the min- 
ister was saying, that she might be profited 
thereby. She was very careful of her library 
books, not to injure or soil them, and after read- 
ing them through she would return them in good 
order. I also observed a trait characteristic of 
the girl, that she did not judge of the merits of 
a book, by the number of pictures it contained 
—but selected those best calculated to store her 
mind with the good and useful, and leave or 
make good impressions. She was also kind 
and obliging to her friends ;—was always lov- 
ing and being loved. Such were some of the 
good qualities of my young friend. I leave the 
reader to judge of their merits. My advice is 
—“ go and do likewise.” 

As cold weather approached, her health failed 











very fast. She would sometimes say to her 
mother, I do not know as my life will be spared 
to see another year—but His will and not mine 
be done. It was a cold Sabbath morning in 
December. Melinda had but three more Sab- 
baths to attend, to complete the year. She 
would then draw the prize, for no other schol- 
lar had been present every Sabbath. But she 
did not’ feel so well this morning, and her 
mother tried to persuade her not to go out that 
day. Melinda was so feeble, that her mother 
finally prevailed, and she remained at home 
and recited to her mother. Her absence was 
noticed by nearly the whole school ;—all won- 
dered, yet guessed the cause of her detention, 
for she had been present many times, when her 
waning strength seemed quite inadequate to 
the demands upon it. The year came round, 
but Melinda was never able again to occupy 
her place in the Sabbath School. The prize 
however was awarded to her, and all felt it was 
justly hers, as she would have been the win- 
ner, had she not been detained at home by 
sickness. Her teacher called upon her the 
ensuing week, and presented her with a small 
clasp Bible, upon the title page of which was 
written, 

“4 tribute of respect, and a token of affection- 
ale regard ; for your punctuality and faithful- 
ness in the sanctuary and in the Sabbath School 
—From your affectionate friend and teacher.” 

She was now confined to her room, but her 
teacher found her calm and resigned. She 
took the volume from his hand and kindly ex- 
pressing her gratitude for the “precious gift,” 
imprinted a kiss upon the cover and laid it in 
her bosom. Her deep hollow cough as it ech- 
oed from the walls of her room, told too truly 
that she had not long to stay here, but she 
seemed fast ripening for Heaven, and who can 
doubt but that she is now, 

Where the anthems of rapture will unceas- 
ingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of 

her soul. 


Her Pastor called to see her the day before 
she died, and in answer to his enquiries, he 
found her happy in that Savior of whom she 
had “ heard and believed.” 

Three weeks of the new year had hardly 
passed away, when I was informed of Melin- 
da’s death. Her funeral was attended in the 
church. A large circle of friends mourned 
deeply her loss. I shall never forget the scene 
(so deeply impressive in its nature) as I passed 
round in front and took a last look of my de- 
parted friend. Death had sealed her lips, yet 
an angel’s smile rested upon her countenance, 
and on her bosom was clasped her Bible-—“ her 
most precious treasure.” 

Sleep, gentle girl, till the trump of God shall 
sound to wake thee to a new life on high. — s. 

East Westmoreland, Sept. 4th, 1851. 


es. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 


A few years since a little boy accompanied 
his father to Boston—he saw much to admire 
and interest him in the city and its vicinity.— 
One day as he was passing alone downa street, 
he saw a good honest looking, well dressed 
sailor, who was evidently intoxicated; and a 
number of unruly boys were insulting him by 
opprobrious epithets ;—it touched the heart of 
the lad to see the poor sailor thus abused, and 
he went up to him and kindly asked him if he 
“would follow him, and sign the Temperance 
Pledge.”—The poor sailor seized his hand joy- 
fully, the unfeeling boys shouted, and hooted 
at the little fellow’s proffered kindness, but he 
was not intimidated, but walked manfully on, 
conscious of the good act he was doing. When 
they reached the Marlboro’ House, the little 
fellow asked for the Pledge, thinking that an 
instrument of that kind could be found at all 
good public houses. The lad was directed toa 
place where he could find one, and when they 
arrived, the poor sailor began to be sensible 
of the obligation he was about to take upon 
himself. After looking a moment to see what 
was required of him—he signed the pledge and 
then turned to his little friend with a heart full 
of emotion saying, “ You are my friend! You 
are my friend! take this watch of mine, it is all 
that I have to give you—I shall always remem- 
ber you; God bless you, little fellow.” The 














boy declined taking his watch, but went home 
feeling happy that he had in some measure been 
able to relieve the misery of a poor unfortunate 
man. When the lad saw his mother he ex- 
pressed the belief that the “ good honest look- 
ing sailor would never drink any thing intoxi- 
cating again.” 

T have often wished that I could learn some- 
thing of the fate of that poor sailor—whether 
or not he was able to keep his pledge. 

Now dear children, when you see a person 
abused and insulted in the street, because they 
are clothed in rags, or perhaps like the poor 
sailor drawn in unawares, and tempted to take 
the intoxicating glass—go, like that little boy, 
and do likewise—depend upon it, you will feel 
happier, and your heart will be made better by 
every good act. Hillsdale, Sept. 1, 1851. 








Parental. 


THE SILVER CUP. 
BY M. G. SLEEPER. 

The Palace of the Duke de Montre was dec. 
orated for a banquet. A thousand wax lights 
burned in its stately rooms, making them as 
bright as mid-day. Among the walls glowed 
the priceless tapestry of the Gobelins, and be- 
neath the foot lay the fabrics of Persia. Rare 
vases filled with flowers stood on the marble 
stands, and their breath went up like incense 
before the life-like pictures shrined in their 
frames above. In the great hall stood immense 
tables covered with delicacies from all lands 
and climes. Upon the sideboard glittered mas- 
sive plate, and the rich glass of Murano. 
Music, now low and soft, now high and bold, 
floated in through the open casement, and was 
answered at intervals by tones of magic sweet- 
ness. 

All was ready. The noble and gifted poured 
into the gorgeous saloons. Silks rustled, 
plumes waved, and jewelled embroideries 
flashed from Genoa velvet. Courtly congratu- 
lations fell from every lip, for the Duke de 
Montre had made a new step in the path to 
power. Wit sparkled, the laugh went round, 
and his guests pledged him in wine that a hun- 
dred years had mellowed. Proudly the Duke 
replied; but his brow darkened, and his cheek 
paled with passion, for his son sat motionless 
before his untasted cup. 

“ Wherefore is this ?” he angrily demanded. 
* When did my first born learn to insult his 
father ?” 

The graceful stripling sprang from his seat, 
and knelt meekly before his parent. His sunny 
curls fell back from his upturned face, and his 
youthful countenance was radiant with a brave 
and generous spirit. 

“ Father,” he said, “I last night learned a 
lesson that sunk deep in my heart. Let me re- 
peat it, and then at thy command, I will drain 
the cup. I saw a laborer stand at the door of a 
gay shop. He held in his hand the earnings of 
a week, and his wife, with sickly babe and two 
famishing little ones, clung to his garments, and 
besought him not to enter. He tore himself 
away, for his thirst was strong, and but for the 
care of a stranger, his family would have per- 
ished. 

“ We went on, and father, a citizen of noble 
air and majestic form descended the wide steps 
of his fine mansion. His wife put back the 
curtains and watched him eagerly and wistfully 
as he rode away. She was very, very lovely, 
fairer than any lady of the court, but the shad- 
ow of a sad heart was fast falling on her beau- 
ty. We saw her gaze around upon the deso- 
late splendor of her saloon, and then clasp her 
hands in the wild agony of despair. When we 
returned, her husband lay helpless on a couch, 
and she sat weeping beside him. 

“ Once more we paused. A carriage stopped 
before a palace. It was rich with burnished 
gold, and the armorial bearings of a duke were 
visible in the moonbeams. We waited for its 
owner to alight, but he did not move and gave 
no orders. Soon the servants came crowding 
out. Sorrowfully they lifted him in their arms, 
ond I saw that some of the jewels were torn off 
his mantle, and his plume cap was torn and 
soiled, as if by the pressure of many footsteps. 
They bore him into the palace, and I wondered 
if his duchess wept like the beautiful wife of 
the citizen. 

“ As I looked on all this, my tutor told me 
that it was the work of the red wine, which 
leaps gaily up and laughs over its victims, in 








Bjemon merriment. 
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demon merriment. I shuddered, father, and re- 
solved never again to taste it, lest I too should 
fall. But your word is law to me. Shall I 
drain the cup?” 

The Duke looked wonderingly upon his first 
born, and then placing his hand gravely, yet 
fondly upon his head, answered : 

“No, my son, touch it not. It is poison as 
thy tutor told thee. It fires the brain, darkens 
the intellect, destroys the soul. Put it away 
from thee, and so shalt thou grow up wise and 
good, a blessing to thyself and to thy country.” 

He glanced around the circle. Surprise and 
admiration were on every face, and moved by 
the same impulse, all arose while one of the 
number spoke : 

“ Thou hast done nobly, boy,” he said, “ and 
thy rebuke shall not soon be forgotten. We 
have congratulated your father upon the passing 
fscason. We now congratulate him upon that 
best of all possessions, a son worthy of France, 
and of himself.” 

The haughty courtiers bowed a glowing as- 
sent, and each clasped the hand of the boy. 
But the father took him to his heart, and even 
now, among the treasured relics of the family 
is numbered that silver cup.—Ch. Watchman. 





ACT KINDLY TO THE AGED. 
Some one has said—“If I wanted to inflict 
the greatest punishment upon a fellow crea- 
ture, 1 would shut him up in a dark room with- 
out employment.” ‘This would be like burying 
one alive. Neglected old age is very much 
like it. The mind has been accustomed to 
think, the body to act. Habits have been 
formed and grown into a fixedness, that any 
variation from them is like a locomotive running 
if its rail-track. Every thing must give way 
before it for the quiet motion thereof. So with 
the aged. Do not try to turn them out of their 
accustomed track. An aged woman, retaining 
her senses to a remarkable degree, was moved 
out of her accustomed chamber and her bureau 
with her; such was the effect upon her mind 
and her accustomed habits, that she could never 
afterwards fix her mind upon her bureau so as 
o procure her clothing. There is great cruel- 
y, though it may be unintentional, in moving 
old people from their accustomed homes or 
hambers. The effect is really to cut them off 
om their associations, to tear away the props 
upon which they lean, and as they cannot see 
and adapt themselves to things as they did form- 
erly, they cannot fix upon new things. Aged 
people need, as far as possible, the attention of 
hose with them; they need it kindly, and 
promptly. ‘Their wants are not many, and gen- 
erally very simple. But what they want ought, 
possible, to be done for them at the time. 

In dealing with the aged, do not cross them. 
Don’t argue with them to produce conviction, 
for their minds act from habit. Especially the 
young should not contradict or oppose them. 
tis proper and right to give up to them in 
every thing that is not essentially wrong. Op- 
Position to their wishes, which may seem very 
little in itself to others, may be felt as very 
great with them. The Scripture most forcibly 
expresses their feebleness under the idea, that 
“the grasshopper is a burden, and fears are in 
the way.” The least thing of any kind which 
may be contrary to them is burdensome and 
oppressive, “If by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength labour and 
sorrow.” 

These may appear small matters to those who 
have the vigour of youth and health upon their 
side; but they are very important to the aged, 
and will be greatly to the comfort of those 
who have to do with them. Don’t cut off your 
aged friends from the society of those they 
wish, or from intelligence about any matter in 
which they are interested. ‘To do so is to shut 
them up as in a dark room without employment. 
Let them know about their affairs, even minute- 
ly; confer with them freely, especially what- 
ever they have been in the habit of attending 
‘o. This will keep up the activity of the mind, 
and afford them some employment. 

Let it be remembered by those who have 
sich in charge, that there is generally a heavy 
debt due to their aged friends, and one which 
Cannot easily be paid. Remember, also, that it 
18 but a little while that is left for them here. 

hey will soon be in their graves. Make their 
ast days as comfortable and peaceful as yyou 
can, Little things in time and place, with 

dness, are the best medicine. 

Above all things do not indulge or imagine 





the thought, that it would be more comfortable 
and pleasant for you to be relieved of the at- 
tention which they require. Such barbarity 
has no parallel any where but among the hea- 
then, who bury their parents alive, because they 
are useless and a burdentothem. Deal gently 
with them. Speak kindly to them; act kindly 
and tenderly in your intercourse with them. 
When you have buried them, it will be a much 
more agreeable reflection to you, than the re- 
collection of a peevish, fretful, irritable temper. 

The longer I live, and the more I see of the 
world, the more frequently am I impressed with 
the thought, that there is too little tenderness, 
and too little attention to the aged. 

Reader, you may have an aged friend, need- 
ing your attention. Do you deal kindly, and 
patiently, and tenderly with Tue Acep. 

Presbyterian. 





Religion. 


AMERICAN MOTHERS. 
A FAITHFUL MOTHER. 


The following anecdote strikingly illustrates 
the strength of maternal love, the beauty of 
faith, and the efficacy of prayer. It was rela- 
ted by a blind preacher. 

“ When I was about eighteen years of age, 
there was a dancing party in Middleboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, which I was solicited to attend, and 
act, as usual, in the capacity of musician. I 
was fond of such scenes of amusements then, 
and I readily assented to the request. I had 
a pious mother ; and she earnestly remonstrated 
against my going. But, at length, when all her 
expostulations and earnest entreaties failed in 
changing my purpose, she said: “ Well, my 
son, [ shall not forbid your going, but remem- 
ber, all the time you spend in that gay company, 
I shall spend in praying for you at home.” I 
went to the ball, but I was like the stricken 
deer carrying an arrow in his side. I began to 
play ; but my convictions sank deeper and deep- 
er, and I felt miserable indeed. I thought I 
would have given worlds to have been rid of 
that mother’s prayers. At one time I felt so 
wretched and so overwhelmed with my feel- 
ings, that I ceased playing and dropped my 
musical instrument from my hand. There was 
another young person there who refused to 
dance ; and, as I learned, her refusal was ow- 
ing to feelings similar to my own, and perhaps 
they arose from a similar cause. My mother’s 
prayers were not lost. That was the last ball 
I ever attended, except one, where I was invited 
to play again, but went and prayed, and 
preached instead, till the place was converted 
into a Bochim, a place of weeping. The con- 
victions of that night never wholly left me, till 
they left me at the feet of Christ, and several 
of my young companions in sin ere long were 
led to believe the gospel also.”—J. Clement. 


EXEMPLARY PIETY. 

A lady in the district of Beaufort in South 
Carolina, at the age of seventy-six, anxious 
once more to enjoy the society of all her chil- 
dren and grand children, invited them to spend 
the day with her. The interview was permit- 
ted and was very affecting. It “ was conducted 
just as we should suppose piety and the relation 
sustained by the parties would dictate. She 
acknowledged God in this, as well as in every 
other way. Her eldest son, who is a minister 
of the Gospel in the Baptist denomination, 
commenced the exercises of the day, by read- 
ing the Scriptures and prayer. The whole 
family then joined in the song of praise to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. This 
service was concluded by a suitable exhortation 
from the same person. Eighty-five of her reg- 
ular descendants were present. Forty-four 
children and grand-children, arrived at maturi- 
ty, sat at the same table at dinner. Of that 
number forty-three professed faith in Jesus 
Christ; of the four surviving sons of this ex- 
cellent lady, two were preachers of the Gospel, 
and the other two deacons in the Baptist 
church.” 

“Two of her grandsons were also ministers 
of the same church. When the day was draw- 
ing to a close, the matron called her numerous 
children around her, gave them each salutary 
advice and counsel, and bestowed upon all a 
parting blessing. The day was closed by her 
youngest son, with exercises similar to those 





with which it had commenced.” 





“ Mrs, lived eight years after this event, 
leaving at her death, one hundred and fifteen 
lineal descendants, in which large number not 
a swearer or a drunkard is to be found.”—Jb. 


— Sabbath + School. 


THE POSTPONED SABBATH 
SCHOOL LESSON, 

A young man, now a clergyman, undertook 
some years ago, the care of a Sabbath school 
at a considerable distance from his home. 
Winter and summer found him at his post of 
duty. On one hot day he had walked out to 
meet his school, and at the close of the lesson 
he felt weary and unwell. A circumstance 
then occurred which, with the event that fol- 
lowed, made a lasting impression on his mind. 
These we relate in his own words: 

“The children were expecting me,” he says, 
“to give them a history of the holy Sabbath 
from its first appointment, and to tell them why 
God appointed it, and what are our duties in 
regard to it; for so I had promised them, and 
had, in fact, prepared myself to do so; but, be- 
ing weary, I told them that I would tell them 
all about this next Sabbath. While thus speak- 
ing, I noticed a little boy sitting near me, who 
seemed to look disappointed. He had expected 
to hear about the Sabbath. O! had I remem- 
bered how Christ taught the poor woman of 
Samaria, though weary and faint with his jour- 
ney, should I not have acted differently? The 
next Sabbath came, and the children were 
again coming together ; but on arriving at the 
house, instead of finding them all quiet in their 
seats as usual, I found them standing around 
the door, some sobbing, others looking fright- 
ened—all silent. On inquiry, they told me that 
‘little Lewis had just been killed at the 
mill!? This was all they knew about it. At 
their head I hastened to the house where the 
little boy lived. At the door I was met by the 
father of the child, wringing his hands, and his 
face red and swoolen. 

“T led my scholars into the room. I lifted 
up the white napkin, and there was little Lew- 
is—a mangled corpse. The children were all 
hushed as we gazed. The little girls covered 
their faces with their handkerchiefs and aprons. 
The little boys wiped their eyes with their 
hands, and with the sleeves of their jackets. 
For some weeks the weather had been very 
dry, and the streams had become low ; but dur- 
ing the preceding day and night a heavy rain 
had fallen. A mill, on a small stream just by, 
which had stood still for some time for want of 
water, was put in motion early on this morning. 
The miller did not fear God. About an hour 
before the Sabbath-school usually came togeth- 
er, little Lewis went down to the mill-stream to 
bathe. The poor boy had never seen his pa- 
rents keep the Sabbath holy. He swam out 
into the stream. The current was strong—too 
strong for him. He raised the cry of distress ; 
the miller heard him, and saw him, but was too 
much frightened to do any thing. The current 
swept along; the little boy struggled,—again 
cried for help. The waters rushed on; he was 
drawn down under the gate: the great mill- 
wheel rolled round, and he was killed in a mo- 
ment. Scarcely had his last cry reached the 
ears of the miller, before his mangled corpse 
came out from under the wheel. Jt was the lit- 
tle boy who had looked so disappointed, because 
I had omitted to talk about the Sabbath! 
While standing beside the lifeless clay of this 
child, with all the children about me, my feel- 
ings were sad indeed. It seemed as if every 
child would cry out,‘O, had you kept your 
word, and told us about breaking the Sabbath, 
he might not have gone into the water; he 
would not have lain there dead.’ It seemed as 
if the lips, though sealed by the hand of death, 
would open and reproach me. ‘Had I not put 
off my duty, probably his life would have been 
saved. What sacrifices would I not make, 
could that child once more come into my Sab- 
bath-school?’ Such were my thoughts. I 
have never been able to look back upon that 
scent without keen anguish. And since I have 
been a minister, when I have felt weary and 
feeble, and been tempted to put off some duty 
to a more convenient season, I have recalled 
that scene to my mind.” 




















———9 
Remarx.—The man who has rises from hon- 

est poverty to influence deserves high praise— 

provided he is not ashamed of his origin. 














_ Among the many interesting incidents asso- 
ciated with the burning of Royalton, and the 
capture of its inhabitants by the Indians, in 
1780, the following, of comparatively recent 
developement, is not the least -curious : 

Tae Lost anp Founp Ringe. A few years 
ago two old acquaintances chanced to meet and 
fall into conversation under a large tree on the 
bank of White River, near the spot where the 
Indians forded the stream with their captives, 
on their way to Canada; when, during the con- 
versation, one of them, while listlessly beating 
the earth about at the roots of the tree, threw 
out a circular substance, which, when the en- 
casing dirt was removed, proved to be a mas- 
sive gold ring of antique workmanship. Va- 
rious were the speculations, of course, which 
took place between the two friends, respecting 
the original ownership and loss of the ring; 
but nothing was ascertained about it till some 
months afterwards, when the finder made a 
journey to one of the old towns near the sea- 
board, from which some of the early settlers of 
Royaltown had emigrated. Here, calling on 
a family with whom he had some business, in 
the dusk of the evening, and something in the 
course of the conversation reminding him of 
the ring, which he had on his finger, he related 
the singular incident of his finding it under a 
tree on White River, in Vermont; when an 
old lady of nearly ninety years, who had been 
sitting in silence in an obscure corner of the 
room, sprang up, and coming forward, request- 
ed him to tell that story again. He did so, and 
the old lady at once indentified the ring as her 
own. She, then a girl, was one of the female 
captives taken at Royalton and carried to Can- 
ada, from whence she was ransomed and taken 
back to her relatives in the old settlement. 
When taken, she had this ring on her finger, 
and fearing it would attract the attention of 
the savages, and perhaps endanger her life, she 
took it off and cast it down at the roots of the 
tree where it was found. We believe it was 
a betrothal ring ; but what romanc€ in real life, 
if any, grew out of the loss, we are not ap- 
prised.—.Montpelier ( Vt.) Chronicle. 





WASHINGTON’S ELM, CAMBRIDGE. 


The associations, says the Cambridge Chron- 
icle, that gather around it, render it well wor- 
thy the regard of all. Its branches have spread 
broad and far since Washington, under its 
shade, first drew his sword as Commander-in- 
chief of our armies. Hereafter pilgrims from 
all parts of the world, will come and linger 
reverentially at this shrine, in homage to the 
spirit of freedom. We knew some time ago, a 
fine intelligent boy, who used to visit this tree 
after every heavy wind, to pick up the scattered 
leaves, in order to press them and send them as 
valuable gifts to his distant friends. Every bit 
of broken bough from it, was also religiously 
preserved by him. We knew another little 
boy, a lovely child of four summers, who would 
walk a long weary distance to see this tree, 
to throw his arms around its trunk, to stand 
under its shade. His little heart swelled high 
with noble emotions, as he exclaimed, “this is 
the good, the brave Washington’s tree!” We 
knew also a young lady, of foreign descent, a 
stranger here, who took great pains to gather 
some of the leaves from this tree, to carry home 
as precious mementos. Every Fourth of July, 
while her father lived, she had been accustomed 
to read to him the Declaration of Independence, 
so great was his admiration of that noble in- 
strument. Veneration for the great name of 
Washington, was early planted in her heart, 
and took deep root there. Honor to the brave 
Elm—honor to Washington’s Elm! 


——— 
EDWARD VI. AND THE SWORDS. 


When three swords, (the emblems of his 
three kingdoms,) were presented to Edward VI. 
at his coronation, the pious monarch remarked 
that one more sword was wanting. The nobles 
asked him what sword was meant, and he said, 
“The Bible!” That book is the sword of 
the Spirit, and is of more worth than all the 
others. 


———— 

Remarx.—Never lean on the world; for if 
you do, the world will jump aside, and you will 
get a tumble. 
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MOR 
JOSEPH AND ISAAC MILNER. 
About the middle of the last century, there 
lived near the town of Leeds, England, a poor 
weaver with his aged wife and two sons. 
While these boys were both young, the father 
died, leaving them and their mother without 
any support. The poor widow was too infirm 
to do anything for the maintenance of herself 
or sons. But instead of sitting down in des- 
pair, or depending on the charity of the benev- 
olent, these two boys determined to see if they 
could not, by industry, support themselves and 
their mother. They were constantly at their 
spinning wheels at day break, and steadily pur- 
sued their toil through the day. Nor did they 
get tired of well doing, but persevered with 
unceasing diligence, and kept themselves and 
their mother in credit and respectability. 
Several of the neighbors watched with sur- 
prise and admiration the conduct of these boys, 
and noticed that they never associated with the 
other youths of the place in their sports, but 
whenever a holiday occurred, that they always 
employed it in studying a few books which they 
possessed or borrowed. In this way considera- 
ble interest was excited in their behalf, and a 
subscription was raised for the purpose of giv- 
ing to one of them a liberal education. The 
choice fell upon the elder brother Joseph, who 
was sent to the grammar school at Leeds. As 
both of them were equally fond of their books, 
the younger might have felt jealous of his 
brother’s good fortune ; but instead of this he 
rejoiced in his advancement, and strove, by 
working away more diligently than ever at his 





spinning wheel, to be a cheerful as well as 
useful companion to his mother. 

The conduct of Joseph was equally amiable ; 
he determined to repay his brother’s generosity 
of feeling, as far as he could, by making him 
share the advantages that he enjoyed. Every 
night he taught Isaac what he had learned in 
the day, so that his attainments in the classics 
were as great as if he had learned of a more 
experienced teacher. In this way they con- 
tinued to study for three years, at the end of 
which time Joseph had finished the course at 
the grammar school, and was to be sent to col- 
lege. Isaac was therefore left without any fur- 
ther assistance in his studies, and deprived of 
the dear companion of his youth. 

At the time Joseph was sent to Cambridge, 
Isaac was taken from his spinning wheel, and 
apprenticed to a weaver; where he carefully 
improved in study what little time he had at his 
own disposal. He began to make some origi- 
nal compositions, and found that by keeping 
his mind constantly employed on some nseful 
subject, he promoted his real enjoyment. This 
is always the case ; and if every young person 
who has, or fancies he has, some cause for 
grief or discontent, would try the same meth- 
od, and determine to drive away all gloomy 


thoughts and — by constant activity, he 
would find it mueh better. 


Joseph pursued his studies at the university 
with great success. He obtained the second 
classical medal at his examination ; and, enter- 
ing the church soon after, he removed to Hull, 
and held the curacy of Trinity Church, and be- 
came also master of the free grammar school 
at that place. But in his prosperity he did not 
forget his less favored brother. Isaac under- 
went an examination, and being found entirely 
competent, was sent to Hull as an assistant to 
his brother in the school. Here he lived for 
some time in the capacity of usher, still con- 
tinuing to study under the direction of Joseph, 


until he was removed to Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he entered as a sizar. 

Few persons ever went better prepared to the 
university, or with talents more likely to pro- 
mote their advancement. Besides his natural 
perseverance and abilities, he had the advan- 
tage of being educated by a person who had 
gone through the university before. While an 
usher at his brother’s school, he had become a 
complete classic, and a thorough mathematic- 
ian; and the consequence of this diligence 
was, that he obtained high honors at the univer- 
sity, and was considered one of the first mathe- 
maticians of that seat of learning. 

He afterwards became Lucasian professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge, and Dean of Car- 
lisle. He communicated several valuable pa- 
pers to the Royal Society, on various subjects 
of natural philosophy; and he was elected a 
fellow of that learned body. Thus we see that 
the brother, who was left at the loom for many 
years, and who so nobly went through a trial of 
disinterested love, was afterwards raised to 
higher worldly honors than his elder brother. 

Now thongh the attainments of these admi- 
rable and excellent men are very wonderful, 
and their diligence worthy of the imitation of 
every one, yet the amiability of their character 
is more deeply interesting and affecting, than 
any thing else in their history. Many men 
have striven with poverty, and numbers have 
attained immense learning under the greatest 
disadvantages, but as dutiful sons and affection- 
ate brothers, the Milners are unsurpassed. 

N. W. B. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Ashfield, Mass., March 26, 1850. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir.—We noticed in the 
Youth’s Companion, a few weeks since, that 
some one had let the paper “ go to bed without 
its supper,” but as we like it very much, we 
thought best, to let it have three meals per day, 
as we think it deserves them. We therefore 
enclose one dollar, to pay for its meals another 
year, commencing with the first of April next. 

You may, perhaps, hardly credit it, yet it is 
a fact, that we have snow-banks here, from six 
to seven feet deep, and if any of your little 
readers, wish for a‘ good slide down a hill,’ 
they may be pretty sure of one, if they come 
before the first of May next. Yesterday, and 
the day before, were about as cold and windy 
days, as we have had this Winter; the snow 
filling the air, so that it was impossible to see 
as far as the road, some of the time. 

Your little reader, Jerusua A. WILLIAMS. 

















ANECDOTE OF THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


At the critical moment of that night when 
Count Lestock, in 1741, was going to conduct 
the Princess Elizabeth to the palace, to de- 
throne the Regent, and put her in possession of 
the Russian empire, fear preponderated, and 
the princess refused to set out. The Count 
then drew from his pocket two cards, on one of 
which she was represented under the tonsure 
in a convent, and himself on a scaffold; on the 
other, she appeared ascending the throne, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. He 
laid them both before her, and bade her choose 
her situation. She chose the throne, and before 
morning was Empress of all Russia. 

A preacher should take the same method 
with his people, which the Count took with the 
Princess. Before the eyes of those who halt 
between God and the world, through fear, or 
any other motive, should be placed pictures of 
the joys of heaven, and the pains of hell. It 
remains only for them to choose right, and 
proceed to action. Success will be the conse- 
quence.— Bishop Horne. 


——_—>—_—_ 
BENEFIT OF AFFLICTION. 
Am I afflicted? Itis a Father’s correctin 
hand. Am I in want? He knoweth it, oa 








says, “The world is mine and the fullness 
thereof.” Am in the valley of humiliation ? 








There grows the lily of the valley, and there, 
blessed be the God of all grace, have I found 
that lily, and derive thence such invigorating 
sweetness as none but myself can know. 
Would I exchange my pain, my restless nights, 
nay even sometimes heart-sinkings, with the 
alternative of losing these heavenly bestow- 
ments? No! not to be made empress of the 
world. These are but means of pulling down 
the walls of the prison house, from whence the 
captive spirit shall soon wing its way to those 
realins of bliss, which it is now exploring with 
feeble faith and strong desire.—.Mrs. Huwkes. 
_— 


THE HOME AND GRAVE OF THE AUTHOR OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
A correspondent, who has recently visited 

Monticello, the residence of Jefferson, thus de- 

scribes it: 

“The interior of the house is just as Jeffer- 
son left it, except the furniture, which is all 
gone, save some paintings, mirrors, &c. The 
house, both outside and in, bears all] the evi- 
dences of neglect and decay, but it still retains 
all its fair proportions, and its venerable out- 
lines grown grey and mossy by time and neg- 
lect, perhaps add, rather than otherwise, to its 
appearance, particularly to a stranger. And 
the venerable aspen trees growing around 
throw a kind of melancholy over everything, 
that seems to whisper in your ear, and point 
you about three hundred yards down in the 
woods, to the grave of him who planted them— 
to the humblest grave in appearance, that ever 
held the ashes of human greatness. I made a 
sketch over it. 

I inclose you a little flower from a branch of 
vines planted by Jefferson himself, beneath the 
window of the room in which he died; they 
have spread all over the side of the house. 


nae ae 
A FATHERLY TURKEY. 
The Providence Post tells the following story : 
“ There is on the farm of Mr. Paris Mathew- 
son, in Johnston, a male turkey, who has, the 
present season, set upon 21 eggs, and hatched 
18 of them—having driven his better half from 
the nest, and taken upon himself all the female 
cares of domestic life, and spurned all interfer- 
ence from the gentler sex. This isn’t all. 
When his Turkeyship got his own brood out of 
the shell, he found that some of the women 
folks in the old flocks had been at work, and 
that there were in all 67 young turkeys to be 
taken care of. All these he has attended to, 
and he is now a sort of lord mayor of the 
whole tribe, and knocks down all the interfer- 
ing old ladies that come into his presence.— 
He is a queer fellow, and a good one into the 
bargain.” 


—————_ 
AN EARLY RISING MACHINE. 

One of the Birmingham contributions to the 
Exhibition, that affords a considerable amount 
of amusement, and attracts a good deal of at- 
tention, is the alarm bedstead invented by Sav- 
age of St. James Square. By means of a 
common alarm clock hung at the head of the 
bed, and adjusted in the usual way to go off at 
the desired hour, the front legs of the bedstead, 
immediately as the alarm ceases ringing, are 
made to fold underneath, and the sleeper, with- 
out any jerk or the slightest personal danger, is 
placed on his feet in the middle of the room, 
where, at the option of the possessor, a cold 
bath can be placed if he is at all disposed to in- 
sure being rendered rapidly wide awake. The 
expense of the bedstead is little, if any, more 
than the ordinary ones. 


———_ 
A SELF-DESTROYER. 

A preacher in Ohio lately communicated the 
following statement to the Christian Mirror: 

“ About 30 miles from my residence, a young 
man of intemperate habits had kept his parents 
in constant fear for several weeks, by his vio- 
lent, threatening deportment. At length, he 
one day rushed at his father, with a stone in 
his hand, exclaiming, ‘ You orI must die.’ Be- 
ing intoxicated, he fell forward on the ground. 
A flask which he had in his pantaloons pocket 
broke; a piece of the glass penetrated his 
body, severed an artery, and in less than a min- 
ute he was dead.” 


———— 

Orper or THE Day.—The following is the 
favorite couplet just now: 

Precept on precept, line = line, 

Prepay your postage and Ill prepay mine.” 


Poetry. 


Ly 








ORIGINAL. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A DOVE, 
Entering Church during Divine Service, 
Assembled in the house of prayer, 

God’s creatures humbly bow. 

What stirs the peaceful sacred air? 

What, our devotions now ? 

A snow-white dove—a messenger, 

As if from God above, 

To breath o’er bosoms tried by earth, 

The Spirit of His Love. 

It flutters round as if *twould stay, 

Could here it find a heart, 

Obedient to High Heaven’s will— 

Willing to act its part. 

Oh! rest thou here winged worshipper! 

Thou emblem of that Peace ; 

We will our hearts submissive make, 

*Till all our wanderings cease. 

Stay ! ’till we learn a lesson true, 

From thy mild gentle eye— 
Stay! ’till we all resolve, to do, 

Our duty, ’till we die. 

And when our “ night is turned to day.” 

When to the haven sure, 

Our souls at anchor there are placed, 

And naught can them allure— 

Oh! may we rise on tireless wings, 
To homes prepared above, 
No sin to cloud—no lure, to keep 
Us from Jesus’ Love. 
Ses 
THE CHILD AND THE DEW-DROPS. 
“ On, Father! dear father, why pass they away, 
These dew-drops that sparkled at dawning of 


z. 


day, 

That alitter’d like stars by the light of the 
moon— 

Oh! why are those dew-drops dissolving so 
soon! 

Hath the sun, in its wrath, chased their bright- 
ness away, 

As though nothing that’s lovely might live fora 


day ! 
The moonlight has faded, the flow’rs still re. 
main, 
But the dew-drops have fled from the petals 
again.” 


“ My child,” said the father, “look up to the 


skies 

Behold you bright rainbow, those beautiful 
dyes! 

There, there are the dew-drops, in glory reset, 

*Midst the jewels of heaven they’re glittering 
yet. 

And thus are we taught by each beautiful ray, 

To mourn not for beauty though fading away! 

For if youth in its freshness and beeuty be 
riven, 

*Tis but borne from this earth to beam brighter 
in heav’n.” 

Alas, for the father! how little knew he 

— words he had spoken, prophetic could 

e! 
That the beautiful child, the bright star of his 


day, 
Was an like the dew drop, dissolving away! 
Sad, sad was the father, when lo! in the skies 
The rainbow again shed its beautiful dyes ; 
And then he remember’d the maxims he'd 


given, 
And he thought of his child and the dew-drops 
in heav’n. 
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